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For  a  touch  of  Spring,  youthful  Kingbirds 
blinking  their  eyes  in  the  early  sunlight 
have  been  captured  by  the  cameras  of  Key¬ 
stone  View  Company  of  New  York  City. 

The  Kingbird  is  an  American  tyrant  fly¬ 
catcher  living  mostly  in  the  East  and  is 
known  for  a  belligerent  defense  of  its  nest. 
Its  coloring  is  blackish-slate  above,  white 
below,  with  a  white-tipped  tail. 


Pehind  the  News. . . 

After  April  washes  winter  down  the  gutters, 

May  and  June  come  along  with  buds,  a  blanket 
of  fresh  green,  colorful  flowers,  bright 
gardens  and  all  that  goes  with  the  splendor 
of  the  season. 

As  you  walk  along,  you  can  see  the  little 
things  fighting  hard  to  grow  up,  the  little 
things  that  were  late  in  getting  started. 

They  look  so  weak  it  seems  they'll  never 
push  themselves  up  to  be  real,  palm-sized 
flowers  or  plants.  But  they  will. 

The  sun  will  shine  to  make  them  grow  -  and 
only  you  with  tired  muscles  in  your  arms  and 
legs,  with  a  back  slightly  creaking  in  spots, 
will  know  the  real  effort  which  goes  along 
with  growing  a  garden. 

But  after  all,  flowers  and  gardens  are  a  j oy 
to  one  and  all.  The  little  puppies  will 
trample  them,  the  neighbor's  kid  will  always 
lose  his  baseball  in  your  favorite  tulips  - 
and  even  stealthily-stealing  paws  known  for 
soft  treading  will  trample  your  tenderest 
violets  during  the  darkness  of  night  when 
kittens  find  themselves  tigers  of  the  jungles. 

No  matter,  the  joy  of  growing  things  is  in 
your  soul.  If  you've  missed  the  joy  of 
bending  over  to  pat  that  last  bulb  into  place, 
or  of  tying  that  last  string  on  the  sweet- 
peas,  or  of  propping  up  that  weakest  tomato 
plant... then  it's  time  you  stole  a  few  minutes 
from  your  busy  day  and  joined  a  neighbor,  a 
friend  -  or  anyone  -  in  that  most  wonderful 
pastime  of  all  —  gardening  ! 


Underwood's  newest  and  most 

DRAMATIC  SOUND  MOTION  PICTURE, 
ENDOWED  AS  A  SERVICE  TO  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES  OF  AMERICA,  AND 
PRODUCED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  EDU¬ 
CATIONAL  Films,  Inc. 


^Jhe  &£^u.tieS  oj?  a  ^ecretcirij 

is  our  latest  contribution  toward  business 
training  in  schools,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  commercial  advertising.  The  film  is 
different,  however,  in  that  the  usual 
formula  has  been  reversed. 

Prior  to  filming,  a  nation-wide  survey 
was  made  in  which  business  educators 
were  asked  what  kind  of  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  would  make  the  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  business  training.  The  nearly 
unanimous  answer  was,  “A  film  that  will 
show  our  students  some  of  the  duties 
of  a  secretary.”  From  this  point,  Under¬ 
wood  and  the  producer  made  a  picture 
which  would  meet  the  needs  of  schools 
and  at  the  same  time  arouse  interest 
among  students  through  its  own  enter¬ 
tainment  qualities. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


Preview. . . 


”  Duties  of  a 
Secretary” 

MONTE  CARLO 
PREVIEW  ROOM 
NEW  YORK 


Above,  President  L.  C.  Stowell  looks  on  while  Chairman  Philip  D.  Wagoner 
presents  Gloria  Willis,  star,  with  corsage. 


Left  to  right,  are  Chairman  Wagoner,  W.  F.  Githens,  W.  F.  Arnold  and 

Richard  Koch. 


It  was  a  gala  occasion  on  March 
21  when  over  a  hundred  members  of 
the  New  York  press  group  were  en¬ 
tertained  by  Underwood  and  National 
Educational  Films,  Inc.  with  a  Pre¬ 
view  Luncheon  at  the  Monte  Carlo 
for  the  premiere  showing  of  The 
Duties  of  a  Secretary. 

Honored  at  the  luncheon  was  petite 
and  attractive  Gloria  Willis,  star  of 
the  him,  who  greeted  the  guests  from 
the  speakers  table  where  she  was 
seated  between  Chairman  Philip  D. 
Wagoner  and  President  L.  C.  Stowell 
of  Underwood. 

Master  of  ceremonies  Colonel  A.  G. 
Rudd,  vice-president  of  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Films,  introduced  Chairman 
Wagoner. 

In  commenting  on  the  picture,  Mr. 
Wagoner  pointed  out,  “In  this  pic¬ 
ture  we  feel  that  a  him  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  which  has  long  been  needed  in 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  America, 
and  which  we  hope  will  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  better  commercial 
training  in  the  schools,  and  thus  in¬ 
directly  beneht  business  through  bet¬ 
ter  trained  office  workers. 

“It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  Underwood  has  endowed  this  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  and  dedicated  it  to  those 
millions  of  young  men  and  young 
women  who  play  such  an  important 
part  in  our  business  life  and  to  those 
who  will  join  their  ranks  in  future 
years.’’ 

President  Stowell  was  also  intro¬ 
duced,  and  he  too  spoke  briefly  be¬ 
fore  the  group,  stressing  the  import- 
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Above,  left  to  right,  are  Colonel  A  G  Rudd,  Reed  Brown,  Jr.  Above,  left  to  right,  are  L.  E.  Lentz ,  Bess  Paul  and  F.  de  P.  Townsend, 
and  Harold  Wondsel. 


Above  are  John  R.  Gregg  and  Van  Dyke  Hill. 


a  Secretary  flashed  across  the  screen 
of  the  impressive  Monte  Carlo  Pre¬ 
view  Room,  there  was  little  doubt  but 
what  the  movie  would  go  beyond  in¬ 
struction  and  stand  on  its  own  merits 
as  good  entertainment. 

Among  the  prominent  guests  were 
John  R.  Gregg,  publisher  and  editor 
of  Business  Education  World;  B.  C. 
Forbes,  president  and  editor  of  Forbes 
Magazine;  Edwin  F.  Thayer,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Tide;  Polly 
Weaver,  editor  of  Mademoiselle ;  Ed¬ 
win  B.  W  ilson,  executive  editor, 
Brooklyn  Eagle;  Charlotte  Strauss  of 
Seventeen ;  Allison  R.  Leininger,  vice- 
president  of  Calling  All  Girls,  and 
many  others. 


ance  of  visual  education  and  outlining 
the  part  Underwood  had  taken  in  co¬ 
operating  with  the  schools  of  America. 

Mr.  W.  French  Githens,  president 
of  National  Educational  Films,  added 
that  the  unusual  factor  in  our  film 
was  the  lack  of  sales  promotion  which 
had  met  with  the  approval  of  schools 
during  the  time  educators  had  been 
approached  prior  to  the  film’s  pro¬ 
duction.  “They  had  welcomed  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  a  subject  designed 
especially  for  curricula  needs,”  Mr. 
Githens  added. 

Other  executives  and  guests  were 
introduced,  and  several  brief  talks 
were  made. 

The  company  took  this  opportunity 
of  showing  its  most  elaborate  post¬ 
war  movie  before  this  premiere  audi¬ 
ence,  knowing  that  group  to  be  well 
versed  on  visual  techniques  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  field.  And,  as  The  Duties  of 


On  the  set  during  the  making  of  the  film.  Left  to  right  were  W.  H.  Hargreaves,  M.  A.  Seely, 
C.  H.  W .  Ruprecht,  Director  Richard  Koch,  E.  A.  Trefzger,  R.  K.  Allerton,  Jr.,  W.  F.  Arnold 

and  cameramen. 
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PRESIDENT  L.  C.  STOWELL  SPEAKS 
BEFORE  DARTMOUTH  STUDENTS 


Our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
learning  that  President  L.  C.  Stowell 
addressed  the  graduation  classes  of 
the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Administration  at  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  19. 

Mr.  Stowell  was  invited  to  appear 
before  the  Dartmouth  group  of  ap¬ 


proximately  125  by  N.  G.  Burleigh, 
Professor  of  Industrial  Management, 
who  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  War  Production  Board  as  Chief  of 
the  Services  Branch  during  the  war 
years.  Mr.  Stowell  and  Mr.  Burleigh 
worked  together  on  many  war  produc¬ 
tion  problems  which  faced  the  Office 
Equipment  Industry  at  that  time. 


Mayor  Fred  A.  Greis,  center,  shortly  after  taking  the  oath  of  office  as  Mayor  of  Lynhrook, 
Long  Island,  in  the  municipal  building.  Others  pictured  are  Trustees  with  the  Village  Clerk 
in  the  foreground  swearing  in  the  new  officers. 


It  isn’t  hard  to  picture  Fred  A. 
Greis,  our  tall,  dignified  New  York 
Regional  Manager,  as  a  mayor  ...  so, 
when  the  citizens  of  Lynhrook,  Long 
Island,  elected  him  to  head  their  Vil¬ 
lage  board  recently,  it  seemed  an  al¬ 
most  natural  procedure. 

Mr.  Greis  had  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  affairs  of  his  com¬ 
munity,  having  served  as  a  Trustee 
for  15  years.  His  new  election,  there¬ 
fore,  came  to  him  as  a  result  of  real 
experience  recognized  by  his  fellow- 
residents  who  chose  him  with  3,213 


votes  against  1,921  drawn  by  his  op¬ 
ponent. 

After  being  sworn  into  office  by 
Village  Clerk  Harold  A.  Dana,  Mr. 
Greis  commented,  “First  of  all,  this 
hoard  should,  during  the  coming  year, 
dedicate  itself  to  a  sound  businesslike 
administration  of  our  village  affairs, 
without  favor  or  prejudice,  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  any  person  or  group  of  people, 
or  any  geographical  section  of  our 
village. 

“There  should  be  no  political  im¬ 
port  attached  to  the  consideration  of 


he  / 1 cS  op  ci  Secretary 

( Continued  from  page  1) 


Running  time  is  30  minutes,  and 
prints  in  16  mm.  sound  have  been 
made  available  to  all  branches.  This 
will  permit  showings  before  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  secretaries  of  large  cor¬ 
porations  as  a  standard  of  comparison 
for  their  secretarial  activities.  Prints 
may  he  purchased  at  a  cost  price  of 
$52.50  for  the  16  mm.  three-reel  print. 
These  orders  should  be  sent  to  our 
Publicity  Division  in  New  York. 

The  charming  actress  is  Gloria  Wil¬ 
lis  who  in  her  role  as  Barbara  Hayes 
experiences  all  of  the  qualms  and 
emotions  typical  of  a  young  lady  on 
the  first  day  of  her  first  job.  The  part 
of  her  employer  is  competently  played 
by  Reed  Brown,  Jr.  Richard  Koch  of 
National  Educational  Films,  Inc.  di¬ 
rected  the  production. 


Ititgjonal  Manager  is 
Mill'll  It  111  111$ 
(Ill'S  HOME 


Tims 


any  matter  which  comes  before  this 
board.  Our  interests  should  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  serving  all  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  unselfishly.” 

Th  us,  Fred  Greis  stated  his  policy 
which  coincides  with  his  personal  feel¬ 
ings  of  good-will  which  have  led  to 
his  popularity  as  a  member  of  the 
Underwood  Family. 

Mr.  Greis  came  with  our  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1915  and  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  Regional  Manager  of 
New  York  City  and  continues  in  this 
position. 

He  has  received  many  congratula¬ 
tions  on  his  “mayorship”  from  friends 
throughout  the  company— and  it  goes 
without  saying,  everyone  wishes  him 
the  best  of  luck  in  these  added  civic 
responsibilities. 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  Cities  Service  Company,  we  have 
been  given  permission  to  reprint  this  stimulating  article.  It 
was  written  by  H.  C.  Daych  and  appeared  in  the  company 
publication,  SLR]  ICE,  recently.— Editor 


The  biggest  bank  in  the  nation 
needed  a  new  president.  The  man  se¬ 
lected  was  a  native  of  Arkansas,  who 
received  his  first  banking  experience 
in  Jonesboro.  That  caused  some  in¬ 
terested  person  to  check  back  on  the 
record  to  find  out  where  the  bank's 
previous  presidents  had  come  from, 
and  the  results  were  interesting.  Only 
the  first  was  a  native  New  Yorker. 
One  had  come  from  Boston,  and  an¬ 
other  from  Providence,  R.  I.  As  for 
the  others— they  came  from  the  small 
communities  of  Delhi  and  Colton  in 
New  York  State,  Medfield  and  Par- 
tridgefield  in  Massachusetts,  Sewaren 
in  New  Jersey,  from  Pine  Bluff, 
Arkansas,  and  Danville,  Illinois.  One 
was  born  in  Canada,  but  spent  his 
youth  in  Iowa. 

This  record  might  he  regarded  as 
unusual,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  six  of  the  ten  largest  New 
York  banks  are  from  Texas,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Arkansas.  Every  one  of 
them  worked  his  way  up  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  beginning  in  small  banks  and 
gradually  developing  talent  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Nor  is  this  situation  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  banking.  It  is  the  same 
with  our  railroads,  indeed  with  busi¬ 
ness  in  general.  For  proof,  study  the 
careers  of  our  corporation  executives, 
in  every  field  of  enterprise,  as  listed 
in  Who’s  Who.  Note  also  the  proud 
revelation  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Sys¬ 
tem  that  its  entire  group  of  operating 
companies’  presidents,  17  in  all,  started 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  at  salaries 
ranging  from  $10  to  $15  a  week. 

It  is  the  excuse  of  the  sluggard  that 
top  jobs  go  only  to  those  with  “pull.” 
A  staggering  blow  would  be  done  to 


American  industry  if  the  rank  and 
file  were  held  helpless  to  move  toward 
higher  levels  of  responsibility  and  re¬ 
ward.  The  whole  American  system 
would  fall  to  pieces,  and  it  would  de¬ 
serve  no  better  fate.  Fortunately  now, 
more  than  ever  in  the  nation’s  history, 
the  way  is  open  to  the  top.  The  record 
is  there  to  prove  it  and  it  needs  only 
to  be  read.  To  the  question  of  how 
to  get  there  the  obvious  response  is 
"How  did  they  get  there!” 

There  isn't  a  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  country,  worthy  of  its 
assignment,  which  doesn’t  feel  a  sense 
of  responsibility  in  this  matter.  If  it 
is  a  big  corporation,  employing  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons,  its  responsibility  is 
just  that  much  greater.  Undoubtedly 
it  will  be  asked  again  and  again  by 
earnest  and  ambitious  employees,  for 
guidance  as  to  what  must  be  done  to 
gain  a  promotion,  to  become  a  “boss.” 
It  will  be  lacking  in  the  know-how  of 
its  job  if  it  hides  behind  the  old,  time 
worn  injunction  to  “work  hard,  do 
what  you're  told,  don’t  watch  the 
clock,  be  loyal  to  your  employer.” 

If  the  employee  is  worth  his  salt, 
he  will  know  these  things  without  be¬ 
ing  told.  But  maybe  he  needs  a  change 
of  perspective.  Perhaps  he  ought  to 
stop  looking  up  at  the  job  ahead  and 
instead  put  himself  imaginatively  in 
his  boss’s  place  and  then  look  back 
down  where  he  was.  What,  as  boss, 
would  he  then  look  for  in  an  em¬ 
ployee?  It’s  a  productive  game,  and 
worth  trying.  Any  boss  will  do,  super¬ 
visor,  foreman,  superintendent,  chief 
clerk,  department  manager,  general 
manager— or  president!  The  rules  of 
the  game  vary  very  little. 


Minutes  Are  Precious 

How  about  the  president— what  does 
he  expect?  Well,  what  does  he  need 
most?  Obviously  minutes  are  his  most 
precious  possession.  In  common  with 
all  workers,  he  has  only  24  hours  a 
day,  but  into  those  hours  must  be 
packed,  like  the  seasoned  traveler's 
suitcase,  ten  times  as  much  action  and 
accomplishment.  Non-essentials  must 
be  eliminated.  He  hasn’t  time  for  talk- 
fests  and  long-winded  exploration  of 
departmental  problems.  So  when  he 
devotes  some  of  his  precious  minutes 
to  that  subject  you  have  in  mind,  he’ll 
probably  expect  that  you’ll:— 

1.  Be  brief. 

2.  Be  prepared. 

3.  State  a  clear,  concise,  complete 
and  convincing  case. 

4.  Skip  the  details  and  stick  to 
fundamentals. 

5.  Have  a  tentative  decision  ready, 
and  be  in  a  position  to  defend  it. 

Presidents  have  personalities.  They 
aren't  all  cut  from  the  same  pattern. 
For  best  results,  each  one  has  to  be 
considered  individually.  But  those  five 
rules  usually  hold  up.  Another  thing 
—most  presidents  prefer  to  see  it  in 
writing.  Talk-fests  are  time-thieves. 
Instead  of  talking  it  out,  they  have 
found,  assistants  are  too  much  in¬ 
clined  to  think  it  out,  on  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  time.  The  thinking-out  process 
should  take  place  elsewhere  than  in 
his  office.  Writing  ideas  down  results 
in  making  the  thoughts  controlled, 
concrete,  compact. 

\et  the  man  who  writes  it  down  and 
still  is  wordy,  is  an  even  worse  offen¬ 
der.  Most  matters  shouldn’t  require 
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more  than  a  single  typewritten  page, 
and  usually  less.  That  should  suffice 
to  present  the  idea.  Details,  facts,  and 
supplementary  and  supporting  ma¬ 
terial,  all  should  be  ready,  but  they 
are  essentially  for  reference  purposes 
only.  The  facts,  of  course,  should  be 
incontestable.  There  may  be  some  de¬ 
fense  for  an  error  in  judgment— but 
an  error  in  fact  is  unforgivable.  The 
president  has  a  boss,  too.  He  may 
need  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
board  of  directors,  and  he  can’t  afford 
to  be  caught  with  a  faulty  case  on  his 
hands. 

There  are  some  other  things  about 
presidents  which  need  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  They  have  to  think  and  plan  far 
ahead.  They  know  that  change  is  the 
law,  and  they  must  search  constantly 
for  clues  as  to  what  their  businesses 
might  be  or  should  be  years  in  ad¬ 
vance.  They  must  time  their  actions, 
picking  the  psychological  moment  for 
launching  new  ideas,  methods,  prod¬ 
ucts.  They  must  see  in  terms  of  figures, 
percentages,  ratios,  charts,  graphs, 
balance  sheets,  costs,  taxes,  profits, 
surpluses. 

Presidents  buy  wholesale.  They  are 
interested  in  overall  better  lighting, 
and  not  the  purchase  of  another  60- 
watt  bulb ;  in  plant  modernization,  not 
just  a  single  machine.  They  make 
blanket  and  policy  decisions.  Their 
thoughts  range  along  the  entire  gamut 
of  business,  production,  marketing, 
financing,  management,  industrial  and 
public  relations.  They  are  properly 
jealous  of  the  prestige  and  standing 
of  the  businesses  entrusted  to  their 
care,  not  only  within  a  particular  in¬ 
dustrial  sphere,  but  in  the  limitless 
field  of  public  opinion. 

I  know  of  men  who  have  been  wor¬ 
ried  because  their  executives  did  not 
take  time  out  to  pat  them  on  the  shoul¬ 


der,  telling  them  what  a  swell  job 
they  were  doing.  They  felt  neglected 
because  for  a  long  time  the  chief  had 
not  indicated  an  interest  in  their  ac¬ 
tivities.  Most  of  these  men  should 
have  felt  complimented  by  this  ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  concern.  It  was,  in 
fact,  an  expression  of  confidence  for 
it  showed  that  the  “big  boss"  was  con¬ 
tent  with  the  way  things  were  going 
and  saw  no  wrong  which  needed  cor¬ 
rection.  It  is  the  loose  bolt  on  the 
locomotive  which  needs  attention,  not 
the  one  which  is  holding  fast. 

Of  course,  we  have  been  discussing 
presidents,  but  in  a  sense  we  have 
been  using  the  term  president  gen- 
erica]  ly.  Any  personnel  department 
knows  that  the  study  is  basic.  Every 
executive,  through  all  degrees  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  must  have  the  same  senti¬ 
ments  toward  time-wasting,  scatter¬ 
brained  thinking,  fogginess  and  fussi¬ 
ness,  or  he  stands  as  a  poor  example 
of  what  a  boss  should  be. 

We  Need  Men  With  Ideas 

There’s  one  thing  more.  There’s 
that  business  of  being  “afraid”  of  the 
boss.  Usually  that’s  ridiculous.  No 
boss  who  isn’t  a  psychopathic  case 
wants  his  employees  to  be  afraid  of 
him,  but  he  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
they  be  considerate  of  him.  If  you 
have  an  idea,  work  it  out,  study  it 
from  every  angle,  test  it  if  at  all  pos¬ 
sible,  write  it  out  briefly  and  simply, 
and  then  present  it.  It  may  be  turned 
down,  but  still  be  a  good  idea.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  timing  wasn’t  right.  Stick 
with  it  and  improve  it  if  you  can. 
Later  you  may  be  able  to  prove  its 
value,  and  don’t  let  the  fact  that  one 
idea  was  rejected  cause  you  to  quit 
having  ideas.  Men  with  ideas  are 
needed  in  modern  industry,  and  yours 


will  be  wanted  because  your  boss  has 
competitors  who  are  hitting  him  every 
day  with  ideas  he  wishes  he,  or  some 
one  of  his  employees,  had  thought  of 
first. 

And  by  the  way— these  have  been 
trying  times  for  men  holding  down 
executive  jobs.  They  battled  their  way 
through  wartime,  with  its  problems  of 
priorities,  material  shortages,  lack  of 
manpower,  pressure  for  production, 
and  the  record  shows  they  did  a  grand 
job.  Some  of  them  expected  things 
would  be  better  when  the  war  ended, 
and  then  they  ran  up  against  con¬ 
tinued  government  controls,  continued 
material  shortages,  labor  troubles, 
crackpot  potshots,  and  a  thoroughly 
understandable  public  outcry  for  pro¬ 
duction— and  a  visibility  almost  zero 
for  constructive  planning.  It  isn't 
surprising  that  a  few  of  them  have 
shown  signs  of  wear  and  tear.  The 
amazing  thing  is  the  number  of  them 
who  have  kept  plugging  along,  carry¬ 
ing  the  ball  and  just  waiting  for  a 
little  teamwork  to  break  a  hole 
through  toward  touchdown  territory. 

If  you  are  one  of  tomorrow’s  ex¬ 
ecutives,  you  may  hope  for  a  better 
time  of  it.  There’s  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  once  free  enterprise  and  open 
competition  get  back  into  operation. 
For  one  thing  there  are  thousands  of 
new  things  to  be  produced.  Some  of 
them  are  in  the  laboratory  right  now. 
We’ll  be  enjoying  things  in  ten  years 
which  are  today  just  fringing  on  the 
imagination.  There  will  be  new  fac¬ 
tories  to  produce  them.  There  will 
be  a  host  of  new  bosses  to  run  our 
industrial  empire,  from  gang  bosses 
to  presidents.  But  the  rules  for  the 
“care  and  feeding”  of  them  will  be 
pretty  much  the  same  in  that  lovely 
tomorrow  as  they  are  in  this  hectic 
present  day. 


Underwood  Family  Library  Opens 


On  April  7  the  Underwood  Family 
Library  officially  opened  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  all  Underwood  employees 
at  One  Park  Avenue. 

In  keeping  with  many  new  features 
of  the  Conference  Room  adjoining  the 
Personnel  Department  on  the  11th 
Floor,  attractive  book-cases  have  been 
installed  for  shelving  many  hundreds 
of  books. 

At  present  the  library  has  almost 


200  books,  including  novels,  mysteries 
and  non-fiction  volumes.  Best  sellers 
are  included  and  older  books  read  and 
re-read  have  been  made  available. 

Library  hours  are  between  12  and 
2  o’clock  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  when  members  of  the 
Library  Committee  are  on  duty  to 
assist  those  desiring  to  take  out  or 
return  books. 

A  nominal  charge  of  10c  a  week 


was  set  up  by  the  committee  with  an 
additional  fee  of  10c  for  any  time 
thereafter.  A  reader  is  permitted  to 
keep  a  book  two  weeks  until  such  time 
as  the  library  secures  more  books. 
Funds  derived  from  rental  will  be 
used  only  for  purchasing  new  books, 
these  books  to  be  selected  by  members 
of  the  Library  Committee. 

Those  serving  on  the  committee  are 
Chai  rman,  Andrew  Cerruti,  General 
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Members  of  the  Library  Committee  are  shown  in  library.  Left  to  right  are  Harry  C.  Scott,  George  Teepe,  Jane  Weller,  Andrew  Cerruti 
( Chairman ) ;  Beverly  Booth,  ( Co-Chairman )  ;  Mary  Guarella,  Quentin  Munson,  Cornelius  Caufield,  William  Zimmerman,  Lillian  Den¬ 
ton,  Margaret  Levengood  and  John  Hurley.  Miss  Charlotte  Willus  was  not  present  when  photograph  was  made ! 


Sales;  Co-Chairman,  Beverly  H. 
Booth,  Personnel;  Cornelius  Cau- 
field,  General  Service;  Lillian  Den¬ 
ton.  Personnel;  Mary  Guarella,  New 
York  Sales;  John  C.  Hurley,  Office 


Service;  Margaret  Levengood,  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer’s;  Charlotte  Willus, 
Executive;  Harry  C.  Scott,  New  York 
Service;  George  Teepe,  International; 
Jane  Weller,  Comptroller’s  and  Wil¬ 


liam  Zimmerman,  General  Service. 

Now,  reading  will  be  easy  for 
everyone.  You  have  your  own  Library 
with  the  latest  books,  set  up  for  your 
convenience — and  for  your  pleasure! 


->»  -»>  *  «<-  <«- 

Spring  Concert  Colorful 


Amid  announcements  decorated  with 
brilliant  tulips,  and  programs  gaily 
printed  with  the  same  sprightly  and 
colorful  blossoms,  the  Underwood 
Family  Chorus  rendered  an  impres¬ 


sive  hour  of  music  in  the  form  of  a 
Spring  Concert  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  10. 

A  program  ranging  from  semi¬ 
classics  to  the  gayest  of  American 


spirituals  held  the  interest  of  almost 
200  Underwood  employees,  members 
of  their  families  and  friends  who  en¬ 
thusiastically  called  for  encores  sev¬ 
eral  times. 

Opening  was  the  strong  and  em¬ 
phatic  0  Sing  Your  Songs  by  Noble 
Cain  which  was  presented  by  the  full 
Chorus  of  33  voices.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  The  Galway  Piper  by  H. 
Clough-Leighter  and  Let  My  Song  Fill 
Your  Heart  by  Ernest  Charles,  both 
melodic  and  impressive. 

Soloist  Charlotte  L.  Willus  then 
dramatically  rendered  Sweethearts 
from  the  musical  of  the  same  name, 
and  I’ll  Walk  Beside  You,  a  senti¬ 
mental  and  well-known  song.  Both 
were  done  in  her  usual  style  of  grace 
and  beauty. 

As  an  added  compliment  to  the 
concert,  the  Underwood  Trio  com¬ 
posed  of  Messrs.  Gibian,  Hargreaves 
and  Lehn  played  Ballet  Music  from 
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Faust  and  two  Strauss  waltzes.  Their 
arrangements  for  the  violin,  cello  and 
piano  were  harmonious  and  effective 
—and  well  received  by  the  audience. 

The  final  group  of  songs  by  the 
Chorus  were  lighter  selections  com¬ 
prising  American  tunes,  Western 
songs  and  spirituals.  The  final  encore, 
humorous  Dry  Rones,  was  cleverly 
done  with  the  assistance  of  “bone 
instruments”  used  by  members  of  the 
chorus.  This  favorite  among  songs  of 
the  old  South,  brought  a  storm  of 
enthusiastic  applause  from  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  it  was  repeated. 

A  social  hour  followed  during 
which  light  refreshments  were  served. 


Eventful  Bowlin 

Climaxing  a  winter  season  of  high¬ 
ly  competitive  bowling,  16  teams  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  New  York  City  group  held 
their  annual  Bowling  Banquet  at 
Hotel  Sheraton  on  the  evening  of 
April  28. 

The  Championship  team,  known  as 
the  General  Sales  Eagles  and  com¬ 
posed  of  Bill  Poulton,  captain,  A1 


Trio  performing  at 
Chorus  Recital.  Left 
to  right  are  W.  //. 
Hargreaves,  Fred 
Lehn  and  Richard, 
Gihian. 


*>»  -»>  * 

g  Season  Ends  with  Annual  Banuiiet 


Jensen,  Merton  Thayer,  Clyde  Jung- 
bluth,  Quentin  Munson  and  F.  E. 
Warren,  was  honored  at  the  affair. 

The  President’s  Trophy  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  President  L.  C.  Stowell  to 
Mr.  Poulton,  captain  of  the  Cham¬ 
pions,  and  congratulations  were  ex¬ 
tended  members  of  the  team.  The 
Bowling  Trophy,  donated  by  the  bowl¬ 


ing  alleys,  was  presented  by  Vice- 
President  W.  F.  Arnold,  who  likewise 
greeted  the  Champions. 

Dinner  was  served  to  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  guests.  Various  executives  of  the 
Company  were  introduced  to  the 
group  and  a  Boor  show  followed.  Mr. 
Jensen  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies 
during  the  evening. 


President  L.  C.  Stowell  presents  President’s  Trophy  to  Bill  Poulton, 
Captain  of  Champion  Team. 


Vice-President  W.  F.  Arnold  ( before  microphone ) 
presents  Bowling  Alley  Trophy. 


General  Views  of  Guests  at  Banquet. 
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Everyone  Enjoyed  the  Banquet. 


— on  the  hast  Night  of  Rowling  ! 

Ho  You  Recognize  them ? 


FINAL  STANDING  OF  TEAMS 


NAME  OF  TEAM 

WON 

LOST 

PER¬ 

CENTAGE 

AVER 

General  Sales  Eagles . 

....  60 

30 

.667 

747 

New  York  Khvthin  Bovs . 

56 

34 

.622 

745 

Treasurer’s  Blue  . 

....  54 

36 

.600 

754 

New  York  Service  Destroyers . 

....  53 

37 

.589 

698 

New  York  Service  Champs . . 

....  51 

39 

.567 

741 

General  Sales  Orioles . 

*7 

43 

.522 

739 

General  Service  . 

...  47 

43 

.522 

714 

New  York  Service  Anchors . 

...  45 

45 

.500 

688 

Payroll  . 

...  45 

45 

.500 

685 

Brooklyn  . 

...  44 

46 

.489 

710 

Newark  Bears  . . 

...  42 

48 

.467 

701 

New  York  Service  Vets . 

...  41 

49 

.456 

659 

Comptroller’s  . 

...  39 

51 

.433 

702 

New  York  Sundae  Bovs . 

...  37 

53 

.411 

650 

Treasurer’s  Green  . 

...  37 

53 

.411 

620 

Newark  Ex  G.  I . 

99 

68 

.244 

601 

HIGH 

GAME 

891 

872 
856 
846 
856 
891 

873 
866 
816 
834 
799 
791 
849 
834 

779 

708 
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GOOD-"-! 

iRoninGJi 


There’s  little  glamour  attached  to 
ironing,  but  you’ll  likely  agree  the 
easiest  way  is  usually  the  happiest. 
If  you’ve  never  given  your  ironing 
any  thought,  perhaps  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  will  help  to  turn  the  chore  into 
something  little  worse  than  polishing 
pretty  nails,  or  plastering  down  a  few 
wisps  of  hair  for  a  favorite  hair-do. 
Trouble,  but  not  too  bad. 

The  covered  board  which  usually 
darkens  a  far-off  corner  (out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind!)  should  be  well  padded, 
clean  and  taut.  A  pressing  cloth  is  well 
to  have  too. 

We  will  touch  only  on  rayons,  since 
most  feminine  apparel  today  is  made 
of  this  fabric. 


Find  the  Right  Temperature 


The  aim  of  all  ironing  is  to  make 
a  garment  look  as  it  did  before  it  was 
washed.  Don’t  pull  or  stretch  your 
rayons.  This  is  especially  important 
in  handling  crepes  or  jerseys.  Always 
iron  with  the  grain.  Until  the  day 
when  irons  have  specified  degrees  of 
heat,  like  ovens,  only  approximate 
terms  can  be  used  to  indicate  heat. 
You  will,  therefore,  have  to  determine 
hot,  medium  and  warm  yourself,  de¬ 
pending  upon  your  particular  iron.  If 
you  have  a  heat-controlled  iron,  won¬ 
derful  !  You  can  use  the  indicator  for 
all  fabrics. 


Sprinkling 

Tou'll  get  much  better  results  if 
you  iron  rayons  as  soon  as  they  have 
dried  to  the  right  degree  of  dampness, 
instead  of  waiting  until  they  are  hone 
dry  and  then  sprinkling. 

Watch  Your  Chart 


Washable  Rayon  Crepes  — almost  dry  — moderately  hot 
iron. 

Heavier  Spun  Rayons  — slightly  damp  — Hot  iron 
Dress  Weight  Spun  Rayons  — dry— Hot  iron 
Sheer,  lawn-like  spun  Rayons  — almost  dry  — Hot  iron 
Rayon  Sharkskin  — Noticeably  damp— Warm  iron 
Rayon  Jersey— Slightly  damp  — Warm  iron 
Rayon  Satins  —  Noticeably  damp  — (satins  vary  —  some 
require  very  cool  irons.  Test  a  small  spot) 

Suggested  Order  for  Ironing 


If  you  have  to  do  a  lot  of  ironing, 
you  probably  have  an  efficient  order. 
The  main  idea,  of  course,  is  to  avoid 
wrinkling  one  section  while  ironing 
another!  If  you  haven’t  developed 
your  own  “system’’,  try  this  one. 

1.  Iron  sleeves  first 

2.  Then  the  blouse  part 


3.  Then  the  skirt.  Iron  the  hem  up 
and  down,  across  the  width  of  the 
hem.  Never  iron  hems  around  the 
width  of  the  skirt. 

4.  Iron  the  collar  and  any  trimmings 
last. 

(This  applies  to  a  dress,  blouse 
or  man’s  shirt) 

l  ips  for  Ironing  Difficult 

Sections 

Pleats 

Iron  the  hem  and  the  whole  skirt 
on  the  wrong  side,  first.  Then  put  in 
the  pleats  on  the  right  side,  with  a 
press  cloth  over  the  fabric  to  prevent 
shine.  Press  in  several  pleats  at  one 
time.  If  they  are  difficult  to  keep  in 
place,  pin  them  down— or  take  a  few 
hasting  stitches.  Always  iron  with  the 
grain. 

Shoulders 

It’s  very  easy  to  iron  shoulders 
smooth  when  you  use  a  sleeve  board 
or  a  tailor’s  cushion.  Adjust  the  cap  of 
the  sleeve  over  the  tailor’s  cushion  or 
the  wide  end  of  the  sleeve  board  and 
press  the  shoulder,  and  as  far  down  on 
the  sleeve  and  bodice  as  possible.  Be 
careful  not  to  poke  your  iron  roughly 
into  the  armhole  seam.  This  may  cause 
tearing,  especially  when  the  fabric  is 
wet. 

Gathers 

Always  iron  into  gathers,  never 
across  them.  Use  a  cool  iron,  so  that 
you  can  iron  slowly.  A  tailor’s  cushion 
is  helpful  for  ironing  gathers  and 
other  hard-to-get-at  places.  If  you 
haven’t  a  tailor’s  cushion,  spread  out 
the  gathers  over  the  small  end  of  your 
ironing  hoard. 
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Host  inn  t  ion 


AFRICA . . .  INDIA 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Hy  A.  B.  LOKANT 

International  llirision 


( Mr.  Lorant  made  a  41,000  mile  (light 
through  49  countries  in  Africa,  India 
and  the  Middle  East.  Upon  returning, 
he  recounted  interesting  highlights  of 
the  flight  and  has  given  you  this  arti¬ 
cle  to  prove  it’s  a  small  world.— Ed.) 


Details,  details  and  more  details— 
visas,  vaccinations— but  finally,  when 
clothing  for  three  seasons  was  packed 
into  a  mere  65  pounds  of  luggage,  we 
were  off! 

The  first  leg  of  the  hop  was  from 
New  York  to  West  Africa,  a  jaunt  of 
5,500  miles  aboard  a  comfortable 
“Skymaster.” 

There  was  breakfast  in  New  York 
—lunch  at  Harmon  Field,  Newfound¬ 
land— and  dinner  served  in  the  sky  at 
a  12,000-foot  altitude. 


A.  B.  LORANT 


Next  morning,  in  Shannon,  Eire, 
we  took  our  first  atabrin  or  quinine  as 
protection  against  malaria  mosqui¬ 
toes.  In  the  afternoon,  there  was  a 
short  stop  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  just 
long  enough  for  a  short  visit  with  our 
dealer. 

The  next  morning  at  4  o’clock  we 


were  in  a  new  world— tropical  Dakar. 
Dakar,  the  largest  harbor  city  in  West 
Africa,  is  the  dreamland  of  the  peanut 
fiend.  Peanuts— also  called  ground¬ 
nuts,  manila-nuts,  earth-nuts,  monkey- 
nuts,  arachides,  cacahuetes,  pistache 
de  terre  and  goobers— are  the  most 
important  product  of  French  West 
Africa.  There  are  more  nuts  exported 
here  than  from  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

In  the  city  there  were  many  30  to 
40-year-old  veteran  Underwood  type¬ 
writers,  as  well  as  Elliott-Fishers,  still 
in  service  and  our  satisfied  customers 
were  wanting  more  Underwood  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Freetown,  in  Sierra  Leone,  was  the 
next  stop.  If  you  think  New  York  is 
hot  and  humid  in  July,  then  you 
should  try  Freetown  sometime.  The 
fortunate  thing  is,  though,  they  do  not 
require  men  to  wear  ties  and  jackets. 

By-passing  the  Gold  Coast,  Mon¬ 
rovia,  the  capital  of  Liberia,  was  next, 
In  this  Republic  of  Rubber,  American 
workmen  were  busy  building  a  new 
Twenty-Million  Dollar  barbor.  (Li¬ 
beria  uses  as  currency  the  American 
Dollar! ) 

The  monkeys  from  the  jungle  are 
still  visiting  the  gardens  of  Monrovia 
at  night  and  stealing  the  fruit.  Soon 
after  our  arrival  a  sudden  cloudburst 
reminded  us  that  the  rainy  season  was 
starting. 


Through  rain  and  storm,  we  arrived 
in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  a  very  pleasant 
city.  I  had  the  misfortune,  however, 
of  arriving  there  during  a  funeral  fes¬ 
tival  for  one  of  the  native  political 
leaders.  Their  native  drums,  dances 
and  songs  were  fascinating  for  the 
first  few  hours;  but  after  four  long 
days  and  four  sleepless  nights  of  such 
celebrating,  I  felt  the  need  of  quiet. 

Nature  s  “system”  of  rain  control 
in  Lagos  was  ideal.  The  downpours 
started  each  night  between  two  and 
three  o’clock  and  stopped  around 
seven  in  the  morning.  By  eight  o’clock 
you  found  the  streets  dry  and  no  sign 


Sacred  cow  in  India. 
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Top,  ancient  temple  in  Conjeeveram,  India ;  center,  close-up  of  a 
pagoda,  or  part  of  an  ancient  temple,  in  South  India;  bottom,  full 
view  of  carved  pagoda  in  its  majestic  height,  Conjeeveram,  India. 


whatsoever  of  the  rain.  That  was  ideal. 

A  few  hours’  ride  on  a  good  road 
through  the  jungle  brought  us  to 
Ibadan,  the  largest  native  town  in 
Africa,  with  a  population  of  about 
350,000  including  50  white  men. 

Then  we  were  off  to  Belgian  Congo, 
visiting  the  cities  of  Leopoldville, 
Stanleyville,  Buta  and  Elizabethville 
and  although  each  of  them  had  indi¬ 
vidual  characteristics,  they  were  all 
typical  cities  of  the  tropics.  Belgian 
Congo  is  known,  of  course,  for  its 
mineral  output  which  is  the  chief 
industry. 

Johannesburg  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  was  the  next  city  visited.  Here, 
as  you  perhaps  know,  in  the  middle  of 
June,  the  temperature  was  sometimes 
below  freezing,  even  though  very  near 
the  Equator.  This  fact  is  sometimes 
startling,  as  most  people  associate 
heat  with  the  Equator.  This  place, 
however,  just  happens  to  be  BELOW 
the  Equator.  Next  came  Pretoria  and 
Capetown. 

Then  I  proceeded  up  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  where  I  encountered 
real  warm  weather  again,  visiting 
Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Mozam¬ 
bique  and  Nairobi,  where  again  the 
population  consists  mostly  of  natives. 

In  Aden,  Arabia,  the  temperature 
was  110  degrees  with  95%  humidity— 
my  next  stop. 

When  I  arrived  in  India,  I  began 
to  see  the  wonders  of  the  world— the 
famous  temples  and  landmarks.  Here 
I  visited  Karachi,  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
Delhi  and  Madras. 

A  stop  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon  in 
the  city  ol  Colombo  brought  to  mind 


This  native  woman  of  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
likes  jewelry. 
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Above  are  District  Managers  and  Salesmen  of  Blackwoods  India,  Limited,  taken  in  Madras,  India.  Seated,  left  to  right,  are  V.  N.  Sarnia, 
y.  S.  Krishnaswami,  G.  \  .  Raman,  Mr.  Lorant,  G.  B.  Raman,  S.  Ananthachari  and  E.  V.  Ramarkrishnan.  Standing,  left  to  right  ure  G. 

Gopalknshna,  R.  Srinivasan,  C.  S.  Reddy,  G.  Sivaram  and  C.  Ramabrahmam. 


the  largest  tea-growing  locality  in  the 
world,  as  I  saw  extensive  tea  and  rub¬ 
ber  plantations. 

A  three-day  flight  took  me  to  Basra 
in  Iraq  where  the  principal  industry 
is  date-growing.  Many  of  the  dates 
which  we  eat  in  this  country  today 
come  from  this  part  of  the  world. 

Baghdad,  the  city  of  a  thousand 
and  one  nights,  was  my  next  stop. 
Here  most  of  the  people  sleep  on  the 
roof  gardens,  and  it  is  little  wonder, 
considering  the  gorgeous  skies. 

Next  came  Teheran,  Iran,  and  at 


once  1  began  thinking  of  the  famous 
Persian  rugs,  but  to  no  avail— the  good 
carpets  are  all  exported,  and  only  the 
inferior  pieces  remain  in  the  country. 

Such  places  as  Tel  Aviv  and  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  Palestine,  Cairo  in  Egypt  and 
Tunis,  Algiers  and  Casablanca  were 
next— and  these  places  showed  some 
visible  effects  from  the  war. 

After  1  eaving  Casablanca,  we  were 
on  the  homeward  journey.  I  paid 
visits  to  Marseille,  Paris  and  London, 
and  once  more  crossing  the  Atlantic 
became  a  reality.  This  time,  though, 


we  ran  into  a  terrific  storm  and  were 
forced  to  land  in  Iceland,  where  we 
remained  for  about  three  hours. 

Although  the  landing  delayed  us 
and  it  was  night,  I  did  experience  some 
of  Iceland's  “frigid"  temperature 
which  was  only  a  little  lower  than  25 
degrees,  or  somewhat  similar  to  an 
average  winter  day  in  New  York  City. 

On  to  New  York,  and  I  was  home— 
my  journey  of  41.000  miles  to  Africa, 
India,  and  the  Middle  East  COM¬ 
PLETED.  The  world  is  a  small  place! 


On  left  is  a  native  child  carried  on  mothers  back-Nigeria,  Africa.  Center,  elephants  on  Ceylon  Island.  Right,  native  village  near 

Madras,  India. 
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E.  H.  PREUSS  Appointed 
Section  Head  of  Maintenance  Service 
One  Park  Avenue 


CHARLES  W.  TILLEY  Retires 


E.  H.  PREUSS 


It  is  seldom  that  anyone  catches 
E.  H.  Preuss,  Section  Head  in  the 
General  Service,  without  a  smile.  Al¬ 
though  quiet  and  unassuming,  this 
grey-haired,  blue-eyed  individual  is 
quick  to  greet  his  associates  with  an 
attitude  of  real  pleasantness  —  all 
which  sums  him  up  in  few  words. 

Mr.  Preuss  became  Section  Head 
earlier  in  the  year  when  Charles  W. 
Tilley  due  to  ill  health  retired  from 
the  position  after  40  years  of  service. 

It  was  back  in  1920  that  Mr.  Preuss 
came  with  the  Company,  and  at  that 
time  was  in  the  New  York  Service  De¬ 
partment.  He  was  always  a  diligent 


worker,  and  in  1945  was  transferred 
to  General  Service  where  he  became 
assistant  Section  Head.  He  worked 
in  that  position  until  his  recent  ap¬ 
pointment. 

The  duties  of  Mr.  Preuss  are  inter¬ 
esting  in  that  they  entail  the  handling 
of  hundreds  of  details  related  to 
maintenance  service  agreements  in  all 
Underwood  branches,  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  from  coast  to 
coast.  The  fact  that  over  182,000  ma¬ 
chine  units  are  involved,  gives  you  an 
idea  of  the  volume. 

Mr.  Preuss  is  fond  of  bowling  and 
is  Captain  of  the  General  Service  team 


in  the  New  York  Underwood  league. 
He  also  likes  baseball,  but  prefers 
“looking  on"'  these  days.  He  is  mar¬ 
ried,  has  a  20-year-old  son  just  out 
of  the  Army,  and  enjoys  puttering 
around  his  home  during  his  spare  mo¬ 
ments  over  the  week-ends.  Although 
reticent  to  speak  of  his  outside  accom¬ 
plishments,  it  would  be  our  guess  that 
with  his  mechanical  background,  he’s 
quite  a  handy  person  around  his  home. 

We  wish  him  continued  success  and 
happiness— and  to  Mr.  Tilley  we  say 
“goodbye”  with  regret,  and  wish  him, 
too,  many  happy  days  ahead. 


R.  E.  STEWART  Presents 
Dr.  JAMES  R.  EON  ANT, 
Harvard  University 
President  With  Award 

When  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  a  department 
of  the  National  Education  Association, 
convened  in  Atlantic  City  recently, 
School  Sales  Manager  R.  E.  Stewart 
(on  left)  presented  Dr.  James  B. 
Conant,  President  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  with  the  National  Education 
Award.  Mr.  Stewart  presided  over  the 
exhibitors’  meeting,  the  largest  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention  session,  and  it  was 
before  this  group  that  he  had  the 
honor  of  presenting  the  award  to  Dr. 
Conant.  The  convention  was  attended 
by  thousands  of  school  administrators 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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-Happenings  'Round  and  About 


Denver  j 

Our  interest  was  keen  concerning 
the  Business  Show  on  May  21,  22  and 
23  sponsored  by  the  Denver  Chapter 
of  the  National  Association  of  Cost 
Accountants. 

The  Show  opened  with  a  dinner  and 
entertainment  at  the  Hotel  Shirley 
Savoy  for  about  500  persons.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  for  various  office  machines, 
equipment  and  systems  were  open  to 
the  public. 

We  were  proud  of  our  own  Under¬ 
wood  Exhibit  where  we  showed  vari¬ 
ous  new  models  of  machines,  espe¬ 
cially  featuring  the  new  All-Electric 
and  the  Model  D  on  Special  Appli¬ 
cations. 

Mr.  Max  Shaver,  our  Regional  Man¬ 
ager,  was  Show  Director,  and  Robert 
Whitlock,  city  Typewriter  Salesman, 
assisted  with  Publicity  in  which  he  is 
an  old  hand. 

This  was  the  first  business  show  of 
any  size  in  the  Denver  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Region  and  covered  all  of  the 
Office  Equipment  trade  area. 

Washington 

Salesman  Jack  Elder  has  completed 
sales  for  15  All-Electrics.  We  say 
“congratulations.” 

•K-  *  * 

Sales  Agent  N.  L.  Hackney  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tennessee  visited  our  offices 
recently.  Was  nice  seeing  an  agent 
from  those  “Southern”  parts. 

*  *  * 

Visitors  here  some  time  ago  were 
also  Jesse  Holton,  Jim  Donovan  and 
John  Thompson. 

*  *  * 

“Professor”  Dem  N.  Strate  sez 
backlogs  are  not  here  to  stay  and  that 
now  is  the  time  to  get  acquainted  with 
potential  business.  Good  advice— 

■K*  •;}  *X* 

Joe  Grady  has  a  new  one-cylinder 
Dictaphone.  Lucky  man! 

*  *  * 

Marie  (Smiles)  Portch  is  back 
again  at  her  switchboard.  She  now 
has  more  room  and  more  board — and 
no  puns  meant.  It’s  nice  to  have  her 
back. 


Rockford,  Illinois 

We  are  glad  to  have  Frank  Casey 
and  Jon  G.  Jusvic  with  us  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Department.  They  were  formerly 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  are  training 
for  typewriter  service. 

*  *  -K- 

Recently  all  members  of  the  Branch 
Sales  personnel  attended  our  Field 
Sales  Training  Meeting,  and  we  were 
especially  impressed  by  the  interest 
shown  by  Sales  Agents. 

*  *  * 

Several  interesting  comments  have 
been  received  recently  from  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  Rhythm  Touch  type¬ 
writer— and  all  of  them  point  to  its 
being  a  SUPERIOR  machine. 

Youngstown 

H.  F.  Kitchen  of  our  Service  De¬ 
partment  has  returned  from  Hartford 
where  he  attended  the  Service  School. 


We  welcome  W.  W.  Legstrom,  Ac¬ 
counting  Machine  Salesman,  and  J.  P. 
Mahoney,  Typewriter  and  Adding  Ma¬ 
chine  Salesman— and  wish  them  lots 
of  luck. 

Indianapolis 

Spring  is  in  the  air,  and  blossom 
time  too  as  we  welcome  three  lovely 
ladies,  Deloris  Vaught,  Joan  Wibbels 
and  Mildred  Hughes.  It’s  nice  to  have 
them  with  us. 

*  *-  # 

Paul  Ward  has  joined  us,  hailing 
from  Evansville.  He’s  an  expert  Ac¬ 
counting  Machine  Serviceman  with  a 
diploma.  Welcome— 

* 

Typewriter  salesman  Curtis  “Bugs” 
Benner  saw  Nora  Prentiss,  the  movie, 
and  wouldn’t  talk  until  asked  about 
the  new  Rhythm  Touch  Underwood. 
That  broke  the  spell. 


A  SURPRISE  ON  HIS  25th  ANNIVERSARY 

Division  Managers  at  Washington,  D.  C.  surprised  N.  D.  MacLeod  on  his  25th  Anniversary 
with  Underwood  by  honoring  him  at  a  luncheon  held  in  the  Arabian  Room  of  the  Sphinx 
Club,  Shrine  Temple.  Left  to  right  are  Chris  Smith,  Lynn  Taylor,  Gayle  Forcade,  District 
Manager  J.  V.  Brownell,  Hap  Stewart,  Jimmy  Finn,  Frank  Hall,  and  Joe  Grady. 

Seated  is  Mr.  MacLeod. 
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Neidich  Process— Burlington 

Supervisor  M.  C.  Ireland,  Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph,  made  a  five-week 
tour  of  the  Midwest  recently,  and  is 
back  with  splendid  reports. 

*  *  45- 

Congratulations  to  Jack  Evans  who 
has  been  promoted  to  General  Fore¬ 
man,  Carbon  Roll  Department.  He 

was  formerly  a  Machine  Operator  in 
Carbon  Coating. 

We  also  extend  congratulations  to 
George  Broadbent  who  is  now  the 
General  Foreman  of  the  Carbon  De¬ 
partment.  He  was  formerly  Foreman 
of  the  Carbon  Packing. 

*  *  * 


JAMES  LEES  Promoted 

Sincere  congratulations  are  ex¬ 
tended  James  Lees  who  was  recently 
appointed  Branch  Manager  of  the 
Akron,  Ohio  branch. 

Mr.  Lees  came  with  Underwood  in 
1940  as  a  salesman  in  Youngstown 
where  he  remained  for  three  years. 
During  the  war  he  served  as  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander  in  the  Navy  and 
returned  to  the  Akron  branch  later  to 
join  the  sales  organization  there,  in 
which  position  he  worked  until  his  re¬ 
cent  promotion. 


-5^-^  *  «<-«<- 


Congratulations  to  A1  Daub  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  new  warehouse  for 
Ra  w  Stores  and  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment. 

* 

We  are  also  glad  to  have  Walter 
Plack  and  George  Cuss  with  us.  Best 
wishes. 

Fhe  Jinx  Is  Off  — 

Time  and  time  again  the  Neidich 
Process  bowling  teams  have  played 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  teams, 
either  on  Burlington  ground,  or  in 
New  York.  Come  rain  or  shine,  Nei¬ 
dich  wins  on  home  alleys  and  the  Citv 
keglers  win  under  their  own  bright 
lights.  Now  the  jinx  is  off— 

New  York  journeyed  to  Burlington 
on  April  4,  and  lo  and  behold!  re¬ 
turned  home  victors  by  171  pins. 

Those  playing  on  the  Neidich  teams 
were  G.  Broadbent,  W.  Taylor,  R. 
Reynolds,  J.  Evans,  G.  Arenz,  M.  Bar¬ 
ber,  M.  Ireland,  H.  Everham,  J.  Gil¬ 
bert,  W.  Moore  and  E.  Shannon.  On 
the  New  York  teams  were  W .  Clark, 
A.  Schmidt,  J.  Gilmore,  A.  Hogans, 
C.  Tremper,  F.  Lehn,  A.  Jensen,  M. 
Thayer,  E.  Pruess  and  V.  Cherol. 

Where  do  we  go  from  there?  Will 
Neidich  win  on  the  return  play  in 

NEW  YORK? 


New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Accounting  Machine  Salesman 
George  F.  Darveau  has  been  attending 
school  in  Hartford. 

*  *  -X- 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  John 
King  and  Rodney  Rau.  typewriter  ap¬ 
prentices  in  the  Service  Department. 
The  best  of  luck. 


New  York 

Best  wishes  are  extended  the  former 
Marie  Wayrich  who  recently  married 
J.  J.  Heffernan  in  Richmond  Hill, 
Long  Island.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
International  Division  and  celebrated 
her  30th  Anniversary  with  the  com¬ 
pany  last  January. 

*  *  * 

Parents  of  a  baby  girl  born  recently 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  L.  Lande.  He  is 
w  ith  New  York  City  Service. 


Back  from  her  wedding  trip  to 
California  is  Dorothy  Goff  of  Tran¬ 
scribing— now  Mrs.  J.  Hanley.  She  has 
our  sincere  best  wishes. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  our  two 
new  salesmen,  Roger  Byrne  who  joins 
the  Typewriter  Division  and  Frank 
Griffin  who  takes  over  the  Supply. 

*  *  * 

Serviceman  Bill  Palmer  has  been 
busy  breaking  in  new  members  of  our 
personnel,  Herve  Brunelle,  Norman 
Pelley  and  George  Kinnear.  Welcome. 


During  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Office  Machine  Dealers  Association  and  Chicago 
Office  Managers  held  at  the  Morrison  Hotel  in  Chicago  recently ,  Miss  Louise  W'  hit  e  fie  Id 
demonstrated  the  new  Underwood  Electric  Typewriter.  Miss  W'hitefield  is  well  known  as 
the  International  Champion  Typist  in  1940  and  the  Seventh  Place  Contestant  in  the 
World's  Typing  Contest  in  1941.  She  appears  in  the  photo  at  the  Underwood  and  on  the  left 
is  Harry  H.  Hynes,  our  Chicago  Typewriter  Division  Manager.  In  the  background ,  right , 
is  E.  W.  LaT ourette.  Regional  Manager  in  Chicago. 
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FRED  KORB 

The  death  of  Freb  Korb  on  March 
29  came  as  a  complete  shock  to  his 
many  friends  and  associates  at  One 
Park  Avenue  inasmuch  as  he  had  been 
ill  for  such  a  brief  time. 

He  was  an  accountant  in  the  New 
York  District  accounting  department 
and  had  been  with  the  Company  about 
36  years,  having  started  with  the  Comp¬ 
troller’s. 

He  was  at  one  time  a  Trustee  of  the 
village  of  Suffern,  New  York,  and  was 
a  resident  of  that  place  for  25  years. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  local  civic 
and  fraternal  affairs  and  was  a  past 
master  of  Bay  View  Masonic  Lodge 
No.  146  of  Jersey  City  and  president 
of  the  Men’s  Club  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church  in  Suffern. 

Our  sincere  sympathies  are  extend¬ 
ed  to  Mrs.  Korb  and  members  of  his 
family. 


Akron 

We  extend  hearty  congratulations 
to  J.  R.  (Jimmie)  Less  on  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  Branch  Manager.  We  know 
he  will  do  the  same  excellent  job  in 
his  new  position  as  he  did  as  a  sales¬ 
man.  We  wish  him  the  best  of  luck. 


Our  Service  Foreman,  D.  R.  (Dave) 
Savage,  comes  from  the  Youngstown 
office.  We  wish  him  lots  of  happiness 
here. 

Sacramento 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  John 
McNeill  who  comes  with  us  as  an 
Accounting  Machine  Salesman.  We 
wish  him  much  success. 

*  -X- 

Upon  request,  former  Regional  Serv¬ 
ice  Manager  John  L.  Carpenter  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  special  type¬ 
writer  and  accounting  machine  serv¬ 
ice  jobs,  which  relieves  him  of  office 
detail.  Mr.  William  Pierce  has  been 
appointed  Regional  Service  Manager 
to  succeed  Mr.  Carpenter.  Both  have 
our  best  wishes. 

Memphis 

It’s  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  Sales¬ 
men  Fred  Fray,  Lenwood  K.  Oglesby 
and  Claude  W.  Jones  driving  new 
1947  automobiles.  They  are  after  the 
business  too. 

*  X-  -X- 

This  is  a  record  worth  mentioning. 
The  Memphis  Regional  office  had  19 
men  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
War,  and  they  were  located  in  Alaska, 
the  Aleutians,  China,  New  Guinea, 
North  Africa,  Panama,  Italy,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Belgium,  Germany  and 
the  Pacific  theatre.  Every  one  of  them 
returned  without  a  single  injury,  and 
their  records  of  advancement  are 
something  to  see.  Most  of  the  hoys  are 


back  in  our  own  branch.  We  congratu¬ 
late  them. 

Los  Angeles 

Walter  Brockelman,  a  former  vet¬ 
eran,  now  a  Sundstrand  Serviceman, 
has  returned  to  work  after  recovering 
from  injuries  suffered  in  the  O’Conner 
Plating  Company  explosion  which 
caused  the  death  of  so  many  persons 
last  February.  It’s  good  to  see  him 
back. 

*  * 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  Georgetta 
V  hitehouse  in  our  Service  Depart¬ 
ment.  She  comes  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  branch  where  she  worked  in  the 
Parts  Department. 

•X-  *  * 

Other  new  employees  in  our  Ser¬ 
vice  Department,  to  whom  we  extend 
a  very  cordial  welcome,  are:  H.  D. 
Campbell,  Chas.  E.  Clark,  J.  D.  Cole, 
J.  W.  Diebler,  J.  G.  Fox,  J.  C.  Luli, 
N.  P.  Pritchard,  Chas.  W.  Starkey  and 
W.  J.  Zessau. 

Syracuse 

We  welcome  two  apprentices  to  our 
Service  Department,  Robert  Ryan  and 
Jack  Kenyon. 

*  *  * 

Former  Adding  Machine  and  Ac¬ 
counting  Machine  salesman,  Francis 
M.  Murtha,  has  been  promoted  to  an 
Accounting  Machine  instructor  in  our 
Sales  Educational  Division  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  We  are  proud  of 
Mr.  Murtha’s  success. 


IIVHIAJVAFO  LIS 


The  regional  offices  at  Indianapolis 
are  spic-and-span  with  newness  and 
represent  real  modern  arrangement. 

The  building  was  constructed  of 
Indiana  limestone,  and  the  display  and 
demonstration  floor  was  arranged  for 
real  efficiency.  There  is  also  a  com¬ 
plete  and  well  equipped  service  and 
shipping  department— and  a  spacious 
sales  office.  No  detail  was  overlooked. 

Moreover,  the  sales  and  service  per¬ 
sonnel  under  the  direction  of  Re¬ 
gional  Manager  Hugh  J.  Method  is  set 
to  hit  an  all-high  mark  for  1947,  even 
greater  than  the  high  reached  in  1946. 

Mr.  Method,  incidentally,  was  a 
visitor  at  One  Park  Avenue  in  New 
York  City  recently  where  he  was 
greeted  by  officials  of  the  Company. 
He  has  celebrated  his  25th  year  with 
Underwood. 
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I  HRISTMAS 


IFT+  + 


(  H.R1S1 

An  ediit 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  we  feel  close  to  all  people,  and  especially  to  you  our 
TRUE  STORY  readers.  Christmas  is  a  family  holiday,  of  warmth  and  love,  of  giving  and 
sharing.  We  would  like  to  share  in  your  joyous  preparations,  to  help  you  shop  and  trim 
your  tree,  to  sit  at  your  table  and  have  you  sit  at  ours.  This  is  scarcely  practical. 

There  is  a  way,  however,  in  which  our  large  TRUE  STORY  family  can  draw  together  — 
by  the  sharing  of  a  story.  Christmas  is  a  holiday  of  story-telling,  too.  Wherever  people 
celebrate  Christmas,  the  touching  story  of  the  Infant’s  birth  is  told  and  retold  in  all  its  ageless 
simplicity  and  eternal  splendor.  After  that  perfect  tale  is  recounted,  somebody  will 
usually  tell  another  story,  of  The  Three  Wise  Men,  or  of  the  animals  that  talk  on  Christmas 
Eve,  or  of  old  Scrooge,  whose  heart  was  transformed  by  Christmas  giving.  We  have  a  story 
we  would  like  to  tell  you.  We  are  not  comparing  it  to  any  of  those  mentioned,  but  it  is  a  way 
for  all  of  us  to  gather  together,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  to  be  of  one  mind 
and  heart.  . .  . 

Long  ago,  a  boy  ran  away  from  a  poverty-stricken  home  to  go  with  a  circus.  Education 
was  not  compulsory  in  those  days,  and  the  boy  Jed  had  not  been  taught  to  read, 
write  or  pray.  Soon  it  became  apparent  to  the  circus  people  that  Jed  loved  horses,  and  that 
the  animals  trusted  him,  so  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  horse-trainer.  Between  the  boy  and 
the  horses  a  friendship  grew  that  was  gentle  and  satisfying,  for  it  was  based  on  understanding. 

As  Jed  grew  to  young  manhood,  there  seemed  no  need  to  teach  him  to  read  and  write. 

He  never  got  a  letter,  and  never  had  to  write  one.  What  he  had  to  learn  about  training 
horses  couldn’t  be  learned  from  books,  but  from  experienced  trainers.  Besides,  the  horses 
couldn’t  read  or  write,  either!  Jed  worked  hard.  The  circus  was  his  whole  world,  the  horses 
were  as  children  to  him.  By  the  time  he  succeeded  to  the  position  of  head  trainer,  he  had 
become  a  silent  man,  not  stupid,  but  he  seldom  spoke,  because  he  felt  very  keenly  his  lack 
of  education.  Most  trainers  spoke  to  their  horses.  Jed  communicated  with  them  by  whistling. 
As  he  worked  with  them,  he  whistled  to  them.  He  taught  them  all  their  tricks,  gave  them  all 
their  instructions  through  his  whistling.  When  they  were  restless,  he  calmed  them  by 
whistling  softly.  When  they  were  spirited,  he’d  whistle  a  march,  or  other  lively  music.  When 
they’d  given  a  good  performance,  he  had  a  special  whistle  of  praise.  And  even  the 
performers  in  the  circus  found  comfort,  cheer,  courage,  hope  in  those  clear  notes  that  came 
constantly  from  the  stables. 

Jed  never  went  to  church.  He  felt  inside  him  a  deep  reverence  for  God,  because  he  knew 
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ial  in  the  January,  1946,  issue  of  True  Story  by  Editor  Henry  Lieferant 


that  the  dangerous  feats  performed  in  a  circus  are  possible  only  through  faith,  but  he  was 
afraid  to  go  to  church.  He  saw  people  entering  places  of  worship  with  little  black  prayer 
books  in  their  hands,  and  he  hadn’t  learned  to  read  prayers,  so  he  felt  inferior.  Nobody 
had  ever  bothered  to  tell  him  that  you  didn’t  have  to  read  prayers,  that  you  could  talk 
to  God  and  thank  Him  without  words. 


The  circus  had  always  gone  to  a  warm  climate  for  the  winter.  One  winter  they  set  up 
quarters  in  a  district  that  was  parched  for  rain.  The  creeks  were  dry,  the  fields  seared,  the 
reservoirs  of  drinking  water  empty.  The  churches  in  town  decided  to  offer  special  prayers  for 
rain  on  Christmas  Ev\  Not  more  than  a  week  before,  Jed  had  seen  one  of  his  horses 
miraculously  healed  of  an  ailment  which  had  defied  the  veterinarians.  The  horse  was  dear 
to  him,  and  he  was  still  so  deeply  grateful  that  when  he  passed  a  lighted  church  on  Christmas 
Eve,  that  gratitude  impelled  him  to  go  inside.  Panic  seized  him  at  first,  but  nobody  pointed 
a  finger  at  him,  so  he  sat  down  in  a  seat  at  the  rear.  In  church  Jed  found  a  new,  beautiful 
world,  of  music,  of  quiet  happiness,  of  inspiration.  He  listened  in  awe  to  the  story  of  the 
Infant  Jesus.  With  the  Christmas  service  over,  the  minister  led  the  special  prayers  for  rain. 
The  congregation  joined  in  with  their  soft,  rhythmic  prayers.  Looking  about  him,  Jed  felt 
the  sincerity,  the  selfless  giving  of  heart  and  soul  to  the  prayers.  He  wanted  to  be  part 
of  this.  But  be  didn't  know  the  words. 


Like  Jed,  we  must  give  the  best  that  we  know  in  our  prayers  to  God. 
Since  we  work  with  stories  all  year  ’round,  we  offer  you  this  tale 
as  our  Christmas  prayer,  with  blessings  for  a  happy  and  a  merry 
holiday  season.  God  grant  you  health  and  peace  throughout  the  year. 


Suddenly  all  fear  left  Jed.  There  was  one  thing  he  could  do,  besides  train  horses. 

He  could  do  it  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  the  humility  and  reverence  in  his  soul. 
He  could  contribute  his  share.  The  congregation  was  startled  when  the  first  clear, 
whistling  notes  rose  above  the  prayers.  People  turned  toward  him  in  amazement, 
shock  and  anger.  The  minister  was  perplexed.  Then  the  whistling  became 
supplication.  It  held  the  still  core  of  prayer.  As  it  rose  finally  to  a  triumphant 
height  the  rumble  of  thunder  could  be  heard  in  the  distance.  The  whistling 
was  lost  in  the  first  patter  of  rain,  and  silence  settled  upon  the  church, 
for  everybody  knew  then  that  this  stranger  had  given  from  some  deep 
wellspring  within,  and  God  had  answered,  because  he'd  offered 
the  best  he  had. 


///a  fio/fer... 

It's  personal  skill .  .  .  rhythm  in  action, 
coordination  .  .  .  relaxation.  It’s  experience  .  .  . 
know-how,  practice,  constant  improvement 
...attention  to  details.  And  it’s  determination... 
to  win  ...  to  be  a  leader. 
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"It’s  got  rhythm”  .  .  .  Rhythm  Touch!  an  im¬ 
portant  Underwood  feature,  made  possible  by 
a  brand-new  typing  mechanism.  Fast,  feather- 
light,  delightful  .  .  .  your  fingers  swing  natu¬ 
rally  into  effortless  typ¬ 
ing  rhythm  on  this  per¬ 
fectly  balanced,  smooth¬ 
running  post-war  Under¬ 
wood.  Now  available  . .  . 
as  well  as  the  popular 
Underwood  Noiseless 
and  treasured  Under¬ 
wood  Portable. 
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It's  manufacturing  skill  .  .  .  that  gives  you 
rhythm  in  action,  coordinated  key  stroke,  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  for  accurate,  speedy  performance. 

It's  manufacturing  experience  .  .  .  seasoned 
know-how  gained  during  more  than  fifty  years 
in  making  more  than  six  million  Underwood 
Typewriters  .  .  .  and  understanding  the 
typewriting  problems  of  business  in  general, 
and  secretaries  in  particular. 

It's  manufacturing  determination  to 

excel  ...  to  give  you  the  best  typewriter  that 
engineering  science  can  conceive  and 
produce  .  .  .  the  Underwood. 

Underwood  has  them  all .  .  .  the  qualifications 
that  make  today’s  Underwood  Typewriters 
masterpieces  of  typewriter  engineering  ...  a 
treasure  to  own  and  a  pleasure  to  use.  The  things 
that  make  today’s  Underwood  "Typewriter 
Leader  of  the  World.” 

Underwood  Corporation 

Typewriters  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  .  Accounting  Ma¬ 
chines  .  .  .  Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 
One  Park  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 
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